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ten years of Western influence to wipe out the memory and
tradition of three hundred years of mental and material corrup-
tion. It is true that a new spirit is fighting the old ways;
there are hospitals, public services, an excellent police force,
schools, and a stirring feeling of national pride which may
mean that the old tree, having been pruned and trained in the
way it should grow, is putting out new wood. The long main
street, with its ramshackle booths and shops, is still mainly
Turkish in appearance, although an occasional ladies' hair-
dresser, or an up-to-date chemist's shop, seem to herald the
dawn of a new day.

This main street is filled with activity. From morning until
night earnest little 'arabiydt drawn by two horses ply up and
down. There are so many of these questing victorias, and
their fares are so cheap, that there is no need to walk any-
where. In the absence of finer shades of social distinction
the people in the street may be divided, like a hymn-book,
into ancient and modern. The modern wear European
clothes with the national head-dress, a forage cap of blue
cloth rather like that worn by members of the Church Lads'
Brigade; and the ancient wear anything from the green
turban and robes of religious aristocracy to the squalid sacks
which cover the limbs of the Khurdish porters.

In the capital of a land which resembles nothing so much as a
billiard table, the presence of mountains is curiously pro-
claimed by fiercej ragged men who by their bearing would
be recognised anywhere as highlanders. They are nomads
from the mountains of Kurdistan or from the high country
round Mosul. Then there are Persians, Arabs, Jews,
Afghans, Indians, and negroes; a curious mixture that rides,
walks, or lies in the dust of Baghdad's main street.

The reason why nothing now survives of the cultured city of
the Abbasid Caliphate is to be found in history. Baghdad
has been plundered and destroyed, rebuilt and flooded, time
and again, so that little remains to-day to remind the visitor
of " the golden prime of good Harun al-Rashld."

The bazaars are a confusing warren of twisting alleys
crammed with life, with cheap Japanese cotton prints, with
copper work of infinite variety, and with trivial silver and gold
work; they are dark, save for dusty stabs of sunlight that fall